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LOUISE. 

1 

CHAPTER I. 

* 

LOUISE^S GRANDFATHER- 

" Draw your hair-strokes lightly, Henri 
— ^lean heavily on the down strokes, and 
round off your capitals bravely. There, 
very good I'^ " Armand, you are not atten- 
tive to-day. I can telFyou, little boy, your 

poor mamma, who works sO hard to pay 

(5) 
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for your instruction, cannot aflford to have 
you idling/^ "Now, Jaques, finish yoiir 
copy and sign your name with a bold 
flourish at the end!" So did old Maitre 
CaiUot address his writing class, com- 
posed of three ruddy-faced boys, whose 
coarse habiliments and rough hands 
showed that they belonged to the lower 
rank of life. The pupils were seated at 
a ricketty looking desk, in the scantily 
famished upper room of a house situated 
in one of the meanest and most obscure ^ 
suburbs of Paris. The master was a 
thin man, bent from age, but whose vivid 
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-glance and sharp, ca^e-worn features 
seemed to tell ttat the vigor of his mind 
was unimpaired. While standing behind 
the boys and instructing them in the 
art of penmanship, he would sometimes 
pause and sigh, and look round at a very 
young girl who was busy at the earthen 
stove preparing bread soup for their din- 
ner. She was a fair haired, delicate look- 
ing creature, about fifteen, and small for 
that age — ^her little hands were scarcely 
able to lift the earthen pot, in which she 
put two slices of bread, an onion, a few 
sweet, herbs, a bit of dripping, some 
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pepper and salt, and then filled it with- 
water. With an effort she placed it over 
the tiny fire in the stove, and watched 
and skimmed it as it gradually boiled. 
She then drew forward a small table, 
covered it with a coarse clean cloth, and 
neatly arranged on it two bowls, plates, 
knives and forks, together with a jug of 
water, and half a brown loaf. Having 
finished these arrangements she took 
some needlework and seated herself near 
the stove. At length the hour of one 
sounded from a neighbouring church, 
and the pupils of Maitre Caillot rose 
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THE GRANDFATHER. 9 

from their seats, and with a politeness 
which children in this country would do 
well to imitate, bowed respectfully to 
their teacher, and then to Mademoiselle 
Louise, before they withdrew. The old 
man sighed as the last little gray blouse 
disappeared. 

''Three francs a week,^'^ he said, "are 
all that I can earn by teaching; and yet 
thou seest, Louise, I have taken as much 
pains to improve these little plebeians as 
when I directed the hand of the Mng^s 
son." 

M. CaiUot's lot had indeed been one of 
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strange vicissitude. The office of writing 
master to the royal princes had been for a 
number of years hereditary in his family. 
His ancestor had instructed Louis XIV., 
and his son, in due course, taught the 
dauphin— and so on in regular succes- 
sion, until the disastrous events of the 
revolution brought the good Louis XYI. 
to the scaffold, and consigned his inno- 
cent little son to a lingering death. Then 
M. Caillot lost his office, and very nearly 
his life* He had saved scarcely any 
thing from the wreck of his possessions, 
and now lived in great poverty, with hia p^ , 
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grand-danghter. She was the only re- 
maiiiing relative, with the exception of 
an aged female cousin, Madame Therese, 
who lived at the other side of Paris, and 
whose circumstances were as indigent ^as 
his own. Louise was an amiable, aflfec- 
tionate girl; she attended her grand- 
father, did the household business, and 
yet found time to earn a few iouis by 
needlework, so as to add to the small pit- 
tance which M. Caillot gained by teach- 
ing writing to his neighbours^ children. 
He was certainly very poor, and yet there 
was a circumstence that appeared to 
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Louise very mysterious. Her grandfather, 
when in a communicative mood, often 
spoke of a treasure he i)ossessed, and 
which she should inherit; and on one 
occasion he showed her a green tin box, 
carefully locked, which he said contained 
a precious possession, not available to 
him, as he could never bring himself to 
part widai it, which would one day enrich 
heXj^ This box ho always kept cautiously 
secreted at the head of his bed — and 
Louise could not help sometimes wonder- 
ing why grandpapa would not use his 
treasure, and prevent them suffering so 
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much from poverty — ^yet fearing to annoy 
Mm, she never sp(^e on the subject, but 
quietly put her trust in God, humbly 
hoping that in his good time their cir- 
cumstances might alter 
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CHAPTER 11. 

eouise's bereavement. 

A CHANGE indeed came, bnt it was one 
that filled the tender young heart of 
Louise with sorrow. One day, about six 
months from the time our narrative 
opens, M. Caillot complained of being 
very ill — a sort of numbness seized his 
limbs, and he had scarcely any strength 
to reach his bed. Louise immediately 
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warmed water to bathe his feet^ and 
begged the mistress of the house to fetch 
a doctor. While waiting his arrival, the 
old man said, in a feeble voice, '* Louise." 

"Well, dear grandpapa." 

"Death is approaching, my child I I 
feel I have not long to live — and, but for 
leaving thee, I should "feel quite happy. 
I leave thee my child, in the midst of a 
dangerous world, yet I feel assured the 
goodness of God will never forsake thee 
as long as- thou continuest to keep his 
commandments. I have very little to 
give 'thee — ^the sale of the fiirnitui'e will 
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do little more than pay the rent ; and my 
other possessions, with one exception, 
are of trifling value. Give me the tin 
box at the head of the bed." 

Louise did so, and the old man put a 
curious key of curious workmanship into 
her hand. 

'*Try, Louise," he said, "to earn your 
livelihood by honest industry — ^but if 
your resources fail you, open t^is box, 
dispose of its contents, and fliey will 
bring you a sum of money. They are — " 
but here his voice failed, his breathing 
became labored, and once more pressing 
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the hand of his beloved child, he expired 
just a& the physician and landlady en*- 
tered the room. The former, seeing that 
all was over, immediatdy withdrew, and^ 
tiie latter busied herself about perfOTm* 
ing the last sad offices for the dead. Aft 
to poor Louise, she was stupified with 
grief— and it was not until the funeral 
was over- and she found herself alone, . 
that she was able to rouse herself and 
consider her ^tuation. 

The door op^ied, and her landlady— 
Madame Duval, entered. "Well, Made- 
moiselle Louise, I came to ask you what 

2 
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you intend to do ? Has your grandfather 
left any money?" 

"Ifo, Madam, notMng but one five 
franc piece and a few sous. But perhaps 
you will Jiave the kindness to put me in 
the way of disposing of the furniture, 
which will, I hope, pay your rent and 
other expenses.'^ 

" It will hardly do that," said tite land- 
lady, casting a scornful glance around. 
"And then, pray, how are you to live?" 

" I can work neatly. Madam, and I hope 
you will kindly allow me to remain with 
you, while I try to procure employments^' 
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*' Oh, if thaf s all you have to depend 
on," eried^the landlady,-"! promise you 
I cannot afford to keep you here. Why, 
child, in these hard times a young crea- 
ture like you could not earn enough to 
keep you from starving, and then how 
am I to be paid for your lodging T^ 

• "You need not fear, Madam,'' said 
Louise, a little proudly,/* that I shall be 
a burthen to you. Though dear grand- 
papa did not leave me money, he told me 
he left me a treasure' in this tin box — 
but I'm not to open it until I'm really 
in want" 
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*' Oh, that altera, the casie/^ said the 
woinan. * ' Of course, my dear Mademoi- 
selle Louise, I shall be inost happy to 
have you here — ^indeed I waa only jesting 
when I spoke of sending you away* "But 
wont you open Ihe box now I I'm sure 
you must be anxious to see what it con- 
tains." 

"No, Madam," said Louise firmly, "I 
must obey grandpapa's wishes, and not 
open it until I fail to earn a livelihood 
by work." 

"As you please, my dear child, as you 
please," replied Madame Duval. But she 
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•# 

thought to herself, " she is an oddity, like 
her old grandfather — I must humour her 
for the present, and keep her here, so that 
i shall secure my share of the treasure/^ 
In pursuance of this plan, the landlady 
lavished fond words and caresses on 
Louiee ; she invited her to eat with her- 
self, and took care to provide some little 
delicacy for dinner, 

* She disposed o£ the furniture to the 
best advantage, and having satisfied aU 
claims, presented her with three francs, 
saying, " See, my dear, how well it is for 
you to have an attached friend to manage 
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your affairs ; if less carfefully disposed of, 
your furniture would not have brought 
half the sum.'^ 

Louise was a gentle, well-principled 
girl ; but she was young, and the perni- 
cious flattery and indulgence of her false 
friend soon produced an evident effect 
ujpon her mind. She indeed fell speedily 
into idle habits. She procured some work 
from a neighbouring shop, but the reP- 
muneration was very small ; and she 
often thought, as she held her needle 
with a listless hand — " How tiresome it 
is to work so long for a few sous ; I really 
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think I might open grandpapa's bocs and 
enjoy what he has left me I" 

It happened one day that Louise saw 
a very pretty bonnet in a milliner's win- 
dow; it seemed as if it would exactly fit 
her, and she inquired the price. ** Fifteen 
francs/^ the milliner said. '' Very cheap, 
indeed, too cheap ; but it would become 
Mademoiselle so much, that she would 
let her have it at first cost." 

Louise looked, and hesitated. Her con- 
science whispered, " Ton have not got the 
money — and even if you had, fifteen francs 
could be better si)ent than in gratifying 
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v&mty. But the bonnet is so pretty/^ 
she thought again, '* qjid' I can open 
grandpapa's box to-night, and then I 
shall be so rich that fifteen francs will 
seem a trifle/^ Conscience was silenced, 
though not satisfied — and Louise return- 
ed to the house of Madame Duval. They 
sat down to dinner ; but the young girl 
felt so agitated that she could not eat. 

"Madam," said she at last, ''I think I 
will open the box to-night Tou know I 
Mve tried to work, and could earn but 
little, and 'tisright I should pay you for 
your kindness." 
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At these words the landlady embraced 
her. " Oh, my dear child," she said, *^you 
know I love yon so much, that I would 
gladly have you here without any pay- 
ment. But where is the key! Let us 
look at your treasure." 

Louise produced the key, unlocked tlie 
box, and raised the cover. Madame Du- 
val thrust in her eager hand, and drew 
forth — ^what? — ^a bundle of manuscripts, 
carefully tied up. They were evidently 
written by juvenile hands, and looked, 
indeed, like school boy's copy books. 
The landlord and Louise looked carefully 
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throngli them, hoping they might contain 
bank notes, or some paper of value ; but 
when nothing of the kind appeared, the 
rage of Madame Duval knew no bounds. 
She accused M. Caillot and his grand- 
daughter of being impostors, and even 
threatened the -poor girl with being sent 
to prison. . 

Louise was quite stunned by her mis- 
fortune, and could scarcely find words to 
implore the compassion of her cruel land- 
lady. At length, having exhausted her 
anger in various abusive epithets, Ma- 
dame Duval stripped the poor ehild of 
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every thing she possessed ; leaving her 
nothing but a few ragged garments to 
cover her, and then turned her out Of 
doors, to seek a shelter where she could. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

LOiriSE^S TRIALS. 

Night was fast approaching, and Louise 
found herself in a dreadful situation; sent 
at such an hour to wander, penniless and 
half naked through the streets of Paris. 
When Madame Duval was closing the 
door, Louise ventured to ask her for the 
fatal tin box. « 

" No 1" replied she, " that may be worth 
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a few sous, so I shall keep it ; but if you 
wish for the trumpeiy papers in it, you 
can have them, as a precious souvenir of 
your thievish old grandfather.'^ So say- 
ing, the cruel woman threw her the care- 
fully tied up manuscripts, and then shut 
the door. 

The heart of Louise was humbled; 
she felt no inclination to return railing 
for railing. " I have deserved this mis- 
fortune," she thought, "it comes as the 
just punishment of my idle selfishness^ 
May God protect me and enable me to 
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do better in future/' After a short but 
fervent prayer, her mind felt calmed and 
she bethought herself of the aged cousin 
of her grandfather, Madame Therese. " I 
will go to her/' she said, "and ask her 
to let me share her lodging ; and perhaps, 
by working hard, I may contribute to her 
support as well as my own.'' Holding 
her grandfather's papers carefully in her* 
hand, she set out. T%e humble lodging 
of Madame Therese was situated in an 
obscure suburb, and Louise had some 
difficulty in finding it out. At length a 
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good-natmed' shoeMaker. Uving i^ tbe 
same street, directed her to the door, and 
the young girl knocked gently. 
' "Come in/' said a feeble voice. 

Louise entered. The room was small, 
but very cl^aii — a bed, covered with a 
white quilt, occupied one comer, and a 
cupboard another — at the side was a 
small earthen stove, in which a few 
sticks were burning, and two or three 
chairs and a table completed the furni- 
ture of the apartment Madame Therese 
was seated on a low stool near the stove 
— her dress, though humble, was very 
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clean, and her gray hair, tightly drawn 
under a muslin cap, gave a venerable 
appearance to her wrinkled features- 
She had been for many years so crip- 
pled by rheumatism, as to be unable to 
walk; but her hands being free from the 
disease, she was constantly employed.in 
knitting, and thus gained a scanty sub-^ 
sistence. Yet often in the cold, dark 
days of winter, the poor, old widow would 
have perished but for the timely assist- 
ance of a few charitable neighbours, who, 
out of their own small supply, used to 
bring her little presents of soup, breads 
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and firing. It was now four years since 

she had seen Louise, her infirmities, and 

those of M. CaiUot, having prevented 

their meeting — ^indeed, so secluded was 

her life, that she did not even know of 

her cousin^s death, and therefore was 

mueh surprised both at seeing Louise, 

and hearing all she had to tell. 

Encouraged by the maternal kindness 

with which she was received, the young 

girl made a frank confession of her errors, 

and concluded by saying, "Now, dekr 

Madam, if you will allow me to share 

your room, I will try, with the blessing 

3 
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of Gk)d, to be some comfort and assistance 
to you. I am yonng and strong — and 
indeed I will try to work hard.'^ 

**Tou are welcome, my dear child/' 
replied Madame Therese — "while Grod 
spares me we will never part — ^indeed I 
feel assured that he has sent you to me, 
and that all our misfOTtunes, if borne 
with cheerful resignation, wiU prove for 
our real good." 

She then set hersdf busily to prepare 
sonie bread soup, and when it was ready, 
pressed Louise affectionately to partake 
of it Afterward she made her share her 
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clean hard bed — and the young girl, 
happy to have found so truly a good 
Mend, slumbered pea&efuUy till morning. 

WTien Louise awoke she set herself to 
consider her present situation, and re- 
solved to leave nothing undone ,that 
might contribute to her cousin's comfort 
Accordingly, having dressed herself, she 
assisted Madame Therese in putting on 
her clothes, and then arranged the room 
neatly, while the old lady prepared break- 
fast. 

"How handy and useful you are my 
child•'^ 
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^' Oh, aunt — ^wiU you allow me to call 
you aunt? — ^I was always accustomed to 
attend dear granflpapa, and sliall be 
glad to do the same for you/' 

Their light meal over, Louise asked 
her aunt, as she now called her, to lock 
up in the cupboard her grandfather's 
manuscripts — ^for although she could see 
no intrinsic value in them, yet,- as a 
memento of him she prized them. 

The old lady looked at them, '* I am 
a p9or scholar,'' she said; "but certainly 
these papers appear to me like a school- 
boy's scribbling. I cannot think why 
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poor cousin called them a treasure. How- 
ever, for his sake we will put them up 
carefully, and I certaiWy feel indebted to 
them for bringing you to me.^^ 

Madame Therese ihen lent Louise a 
cloak with which to cover up her ragged 
garments, and directed her to a large 
harberdasher's shop where she might 
succeed in finding employment 

It was situated in one of the busiest 
streets of Paris, and a number of gaily 
dressed people were purchasing at the 
counter when Louise entered. Keady 
made shirts, blouses, and children's 
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clothes, were among the articles sold — 
and these Louise hoped to be employed 
in jftafeng* She ^advanced timidly to 
the mistress of the establishment, and 
said; — 

" If you please, Madam, do you require 
a workwoman V^ 

'^Not at present," was the reply; and 
poor Louise was turning away, when the 
woman added, "if you can work well and 
on low terms, I may find something for 
you to do. Have you any one to recom- 
mend you?" 

" Only my cousin with whom I live." 
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^'Wliais she?'' 

" Her name is Madame Therese Caillot. 

She. lives in a room, No. 27 Kue ; 

but she cannot come out of doors, for she 
is disabled by rheumatism/' 

The shopkeeper laughed. "A fine re- 
commendation truly ? Tou dont suppose 
child, that in this establishment we trust 
our work out to persons who can give no 
better reference than you offer ?" 

The tears stood in the young girl's 
eyes. " Grood morning, Madam," she said 
humbly, and left the shop. 

She recollected passing another ware- 
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house of less splendid appeara^u^fe in the 
next street, and thither she turned her 
steps. There had been a heavy fejl of 
rain, and the pavement was muddy. As 
Louise walked slowly on she struck her 
foot against something that jingled. She 
stooped and picked up what appeared to 
be a lump of mud, but felt very heavy. 
Louise wiped it, and then perceived that 
it was a purse. With some difficulty she 
opened the clasp, and found that it con- 
tained twenty gold pieces. What a trea- 
sure. Her first feeling was joy — ^her 
second, ^'this money is not mine, I must 
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seek for the owner and return it." She 
then resolved to take it to Madame The- 
rese, and be guided by her advice as the 
best means of restoring it. Securing it 
carefally in the folds of her dress, she 
entered a second shop, and applied for 
work, ^he met with a similar refusal — 
and with a heavy heart was quitting the 
shop, when a few words spoken at the 
counter arrested her attention. An el- 
derly gentleman was purchasing some 
gloves, and when the parcel was handed 
to him, he said : — 

*'I fear, Madam, I must be in your 
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debt for these until to-morrow, for I have 
just been so careless as to lose my purse/' 

"Ah, Monsieur, what a pity. As to 
the gloves, don't mention them, I pray — 
it will do to pay for them at any time. 
But how did Monsieur lose his purse?'' 

" I can scarcely tell. I rememfcer tak- 
ing out my handkerchief in the street 
next to this, and probably drew my purse 
out with it ; but cannot be certain. It 
was rather a serious loss — ^twenty Napo- 
leons." 

Louise advanced eagerly--^" Monsieur," 
she said, "I believe I have found your 
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•purse," and she handed him the one she 
had found. 

" You are indeed a very honest little 
girl," said he, " this is indeed my purse, 
which I never expected to see again. 
And now what shall I give you for 
finding it r 

" Thank you» Monsieur, I do not expect 
any thing." 

" That's no reason why you should not 
be rewarded. Tou look poor — ^tell me 
where you live." 

Louise replied that she lived with her 
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cousin, an old woman, and was now 
seeking for work to support them both. 

" Madam, said the gentleman, turning 
to the mistress of the shop, '' wiU you, on 
my recommendation supply this girl with 
work. I heard you refuse her just now, 
as she could give you no reference. I 
think we may both be assured of her 
honest principles.'' 

" Certainly, Monsieur, I shall have 
much pleasure in trying her — and if she 
works weU I shall be able to supply her 
with pretty constant employment.'' 
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"Now/^ said the gentleman, turning 
to Louise, " here are four Napoleons for 
you ; they are only the just reward of 
your honesty. I leave Paris to-morrow 
with my family and shall probably be 
absent for some months, otherwise I 
should ask my wife to call at your lodg- 
ing — ^but on our retura, I hope she will 
be able to see you. Here is a card with 
my name and address." 

Louise gratefully thanked the. kind 
gentleman, who hastened from the shop 
— and she then took the materials for a 
shirt, promising to bring it back finished 
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the next day. What joyful newB she had 
on her return for Madame Therese, and 
how cheerfufly did they partake of their 
evening ifieal, to which a salad and a bit 
of cheese was added, to make a little 
feast. 

Louise continued to work hard and 
steadily. Winter set in with its unusual 
severity, and* poor Madame Therese be- 
came quite disabled. Bheumatism at- 
tacked her hands as well as her feet, and 
rendered her quite unable to work. She 
suflfered dreadful pain at night, which 
Louise sought tenderly to relieve by rub- 
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bing and chafing her limbs. The fonr 
Napoleons were duly expended in pro- 
viding food for the invalid. Taught by 
adversity, Louise learned to forget her- 
self, and was never more happy than 
when administering to the wants of her 
aunt. Before the end of February, their 
money was all spent and the earnings of 
Louise, always small, were farther dimi- 
nished by the expense of candle light, 
an4 the necessity of giving up much 
time in attending to the invalid. To 
add to their trials, the young girPs own 
health began toSail. Loss of rest, con- 
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stant sitting at her needle, and want 
of sufficient food, produced their usual 
effect. She became pale and thin, her 
breathing was thick, and her appetite 
failing. 

Madame Therese became much alarm- 
ed about her. One day she remarked 
her frequently putting her hand on hgr 
side and sighing as if in pain. 

"My child," said the old woman, "the 
good gentleman whose purse you found 
is a physician. I am sure if he knew 
of your illness, he would doi something 
for you. Will you then, call at his house 
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to-day, for indeed I feel uneasy about 
you?" 

Louise felt reluctant to go. . She feared 
it would look like begging from one who 
had already done much for her; but her 
aunt fearing that her health was seri- 
ously aflFected, managed to satisfy Im 
scruples and induced her to go. 

Nothing but disappointment awaited 

them. Louise found the house shut 

up, and the old man who was left in 

charge of it told her the family were 

not expected home for two months. 

She returned sorrowfully to her lodg- 
er 
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ing, and continued with Madame The- 
rese to straggle against poverty and 
illness. 

How many there are in the hnmble 
walks of life whose lot is this terrible 
**hope deferred/' which maketh the 
heart sickt How anxious should those, 
who are prosperous and easy in their 
circumstances, be to lighten as much 
as they can the heavy burdens of the 
indigent and friendless. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LOUlSE^S INHERITANCE. 

When Dr. Leverrier, the loser of the 
purse, at length returned to Paris, he 
called to mind the poor little girl, and 
one day, accompanied by his wife, sought 
out the humble lodgings of Madame 
Therese. Ascending the dark, narrow 
iBtaircase, they knocked at the door, 
and the voice of Madame Therese said, 
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"Come in/' They entered. The room 
though perfectly clean, looked almost 
bare; every little article of furniture 
had by degrees been parted with to 
meet the necessities of the poor inmates. 
Louise, whose wealmess had consider- 
ably increased, was seated on a bundle 
of straw, which formed her only bed, 
and her wasted fingers were feebly en- 
deavouring to finish some work which 
ought to have been returned the day 
before. So changed was her appear- 
ance, that Dr. Leverrier could scarcely 
recognize her; but she knew him and 
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blushed deeply as she rose and said, 
"Aunt, this is the kind gentleman who 
gave me the money/^ 

"I am sorry,^^ said Madame Leverrier, 
"to see you look so poorly; but we are 
come now to do what we can to relieve 
you, and I hope, please God, you will 
soon be well.'^ She then entered into 
conversation with the old woman, while 
her husband inquired into Louise^s state 
of health. He found she had no iSxed 
disease, nothing which might not be 
removed by good food, fresh air, and 
freedom from toil These he took care 
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should be secured to her, by gi\nLQg ker 
aunt a sum of money sufficient for ne- 
cessities, and promising to continue it 
until both the invalids should be re- 
stored. 

They then took their leave, followed 
by the grateful blessing of Louise and 
her aunt. That evening Madame Lever- 
rier sent them a comfortable bed and 
blankets, together with a warm gown 
and shawl for each. How comfortably 
they slept that night, and how fervently 
did they bless the goodness of God in 
sending them such friends. 

4. 
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Dr. Ijeverrier continued frequently to 
visit them; lie used to send Louise out 
to walk, and sometimes sat with her 
aunt during her absence. One day he 
asked the old lady to tell hiin all the 
particulars of their history, which she 
very willingly did. When she mentioned 
the manuscripts which M. Caillbt had 
bequeathed to his grand-daughter as a 
treasure, and which had proved so use- 
less to her, he became greatly interested. 
He was a member of several scientific 
societies, and very fond of antiquarian 
research; it, therefoi-e, occurred to him 
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that the papers might possibly possess 
some value, and he asked anxiously to 
see them. 

"Tou can have them, and welcome, 
Monsieur,^^ said Madame Therese. " Lou- 
ise, poor child, was greatly attached to 
her grandfather, and for his sake she 
keeps them carefully locked iq). I will 
open the cupboard and get them far 
you." 

Accordingly she handed Dr. Lever- 
rier the bundle tied up with tape. He 
oi)ened it, and found it to consist of 
several small parcels. One of them was 
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labelled — " The writing of his most gra- ' 
cious Majesty Louis XIV., in his eighth 
year, while instructed by me, (signed) In 
CaiUot^' Dated 1646* Another had a 
similar superscription, describing it as 
the writing of the Dauphin, the amiable 
pupil of Fenelon, and grandson to Louis 
XIV. Then the first eopy-book of the 
unhappy Louis XVL And lastly, tied 
up and covered with peculiar care, the 
writing, of the little "Captive King,'^ 
Louis XVII. As we mentioned before, 
the office of writing master to the royal 
family had been for many generations 
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hereditary in that of M. Oaillot, and 
these mementoes of their princely pu- 
pils^ progress had been carefully trea- 
sured up by each of its representatives, 
and transmitted to his successor. They 
had all been well off, and therefore none 
of the family of M. Caillot had had any 
temptation to part with these precious 
relics until they had descended to the 
grandfather of Louise, who yet in the 
midst of his poverty could not bring 
himself to sell them. He knew that, 
as antiquarian curiosities, they would 
fetch a high price, and therefoi^e justly 
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regarded them as forming a provision 
for Louise. The suddenness of his death 
prevented him fix)m explaining to her in 
what their value consisted, and as we 
have seen she remained ignorant of it 
for a long time. 

"Those are indeed treasures/' said 
the doctor : '' I know some persons who 
will gladly purchase them at a high 
rate. I have no doubt they will bring ^ 
Louise several thousand francs.'^ 

Just then the young girl entered. 
Her eye glanced at the rolls of papers 
spread out on the little deal table. 
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"Ah!'' she said, "poor grandpapa's 
manuscripts that he prized so highly. 
I have often wondered why he valued 
them so much." 

"Don't wonder any more, my good 
girl," replied her friend. "They are 
indeed most valuable; and I heartily 
congratulate you " on your good for- 
tune, which I hope and trust you will 
try to deserve." 

He then explained to her the nature 
of the papers; and when he mentioned 
the large sum which he expected they 
would sell for, Louise clasped her hands 
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and exclaimed, "Oh, dear aunt, at last 
I shall be able to make you comfort- 
able!" Then turning to the doctor, 
"Dear sir, how can I ever thank you 
for your kindness/^ 

It was all she could say; the sudden 
emotion was too much for her ; and Dr. 
Leverrier took his leave, carrying the 
manuscripts with him, and promising 
to return as soon as possible. 

Two days elapsed, and on the third 
morning, as Louise was preparing her 
aunt's breakfast, the doctor entered. 

" Grood morning, my friends,'' he said, 
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**I bring you good news, Louise/^ iie 
added, smiling, "how many thousand 
francs do you suppose yourself pos- 
sessed of ?'^ 

" Dear sir, you are jesting. I cannot 
guess.'' 

"Well, I will tell you my adventures 
iSince we last met, and then you can 
judge. I have a particular friend, the 
president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and to him I took your manuscripts. 
He was in ecstacies. *They are invalu- 
able,' he said, ' quite unique — ^worth any 
money I I am not very rich, yet I would 
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gladly give thirty thonsand francs for 
them/ I explained to him the cir- 
cumstances connected with them, and 
told him that as I was acting for an- 
other, I considered it my duty to obtain 
the highest possible price for them- 
He quite agre^ with me, and directed 
me to a brother antiquary of immense 
wealth, who, he said, would, he was 
sure, purchase them. Accordingly I 
took them to Monsieur Lemont, (that 
is his name,) and as I expected he was 
delighted with them. He finally offered 
to pay fifty thousand francs for them; 
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which, considering it the full value for 
them, I agreed, in your name to accept* 
I have lodged the sum (about $10,000) 
to your credit in the bank. It will pro- 
duce you a yearly income of about three 
thousand francs, and you ha^ now only 
to consider how to spend it to the best 
advantage." 

The first' impulse of Louise was to 
kneel down and humbly thank God for 
his great goodness. She then affeofion- 
ately embraced her aunt, and turning 
to Dr. Leverrier, ''Oh, sir, how can I 
thank you!'' It was all she could say. 
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The doctor sat with them for some 
time, and when Jx)iiige became calm, 
proceeded to discnss her future plans. 
She was ready to be guided implicitly 
by him; and his advice was, that she 
and her aunt should immediately re- 
move to some neat, quiet lodging in 
the outskirts of Paris,' and when settled 
there, that Louise should apply herself 
to the cultivation of her mind, in order 
to become fitted for the new rank in 
which she was to move. 

This judicious counsel was followed, 

and through the kind offices of the 

5 
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dlictor and his ladj, Louise and her 
aunt were establishol in a nice lodg- 
ing in the suburbs. The young girl's 
first care was to provide Madame The- 
rese with every thing necessary for her 
comfort ; her second, to engage teachers 
and purchase books for herself. Her ef- 
forts at self-improvement were crowned 
with success. Being now exempt from^ 
bodily toil^ her health became robust, 
9,nd she acquired insensibly both polish 
of manner and refinement of -appear- 
ance. 
No one who saw the neatly dressed^ 
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venerable old lady walking out, 
on the arm of an elegant lookj 
could have recognized Madame 
and Louise as they appeared f< 
Dr. Leverrier and his family cc 
to take the kindest interest i 
welfare. He frequently invited 
his house, feeling sure that Loi 
a safe and profitable companion 
daughters. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

LOUISE^S FORGIVING SPIRIT. 

It happened one day that Louise and 
her aunt were taking an airing with 
Madame Leverrier. They stopped at a 
shop to make some purchases, and on 
coming out an old woman accosted them 
begging for alms. She was clothed in 
rags and looked miserably poor. ^ Ma- 
dame Leverrier put a trifle in her hand, 
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and was passing on, when she was sur- 
prised to see Louise stop and look 
eagerly at the beggar woman. 

"Can it bel'^ said the young girl. 
"Are you Madame Duval?" 

" Tes," replied she, " that is my name ; 
but, Mademoiselle, how do you know 
me?" 

" I knew you well at one time ; have 
you forgotten Louise Caillot ?" 

The unhappy woman hid her face 
with her hands, and said, "Have pity 
on me-^ am justly punished I" 

" Louise hastily explained to her 
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Mejids who it was; and Madame Le- 
verrier having requested the shopkeeper 
to allow them the use of his parlour 
for a short time, they caused Madame 
Duval to come in and explain how she 
came to be so sadly reduced. 
^ With many expressions of shame and 
humiliation, the unfortunate woman told 
them that, by a course of extravagance 
and idleness, she had gradually become 
poorer and poorer, until at length every 
thing she possessed was seized for debt, 
and she was compelled to wander a,bout 
begging. "Then,'' she- said, "when I 
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found myself a homeless outcast, with- 
out a friend, I recollected my craelty 
towards you. Mademoiselle; and I felt 
that the just vengeance of Qod was 
pursuing me for my sin against an 
orphan. I thought of all you must 
have suffered, and I longed to know 
what had become of you. I am a mise- 
rable creature both in mind and body; 
can you forgive me ?'* * 

Louise burst into tears. *' Most freely 
I forgive you, Madam,^^ she said, "and 
will gladly assist you." 

She then gave her some money, and 
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having inqtiired where she liyed, pro- 
mised to send her further assistance. 
He poor woman seemed ready to em- 
brace her feet with thankfuhiess, but 
Louise and her friends hastened away, 
overcome with various emotions. 

Louise and her aunt spent that even- 
ing at the house of their friends: and 
when Dr. Leverrier came in, his wife 
told him their mofning^s adventure. 
He listened to it with much interest, 
and asked Louise what she wished to 
have done for her ancient enemy. 

"I should like, sir,'' she replied, ^^to 
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relieve her wants, and aflford her the 
means of support/' 

" Then you have no feeling of enmity 
towards her? EecoUect how badly she 
treated you.'^ 

The young girl's eyes filled with tears 
as she looked at him almost reproach- 
fully. It was a sufficient answer. 

"Tou are right, my dear child," said 
the do4t»r; **I spoke only to try you. 
True greatness of spirit is shown in 
forgiving an injury,- not in returning it ; 
and after aU, though she meant it not 
for good, Madame Duval has been the 
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means of rendering you a real service; 
for the hard season of adversity you 
have passed through, has been the 
blessed means of subduing what was 
evU in your heart, and conferring on 
you " the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit." 
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THE MOTHBE^S GEAVB. 

"Go away, Pete Wilson, you shaat 
play with us," said a stout rough boy 
to a little fellow who had asked per- 
mission to join in a game of marbles 
with two of his school mates* 

The lad looked disappointed, and, 
after lingering on the play ground for 
a little while, went back into the school 
room. 
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*^I can't bear to hear you speak so 
cross to Pete WHson," remarked the 
companion of the stout boy, whose 
nam^ was Charles Arnold. "We might 
have let him play in our ring." 

" I don't like him," returned Arnold, 
"and never did." 

"I don't know any harm of him," 
said the other. 

*'Nor I neither; but, as I don't like 
him, I don't want to play with him." 

*''But you spoke so unkindly to Peter; 
and, you know that he has no mother* 
She died last spring. I never like to 
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hear any one speak unkindly to an 
orphan. He looked hurt, as he went 
away just now." 

"Pm sorry if I've made him un- 



happy," said Charles, whose manner 
changed when the fact of Peter having 
no mother was mentioned. "But I don't 
want him to come about me; I can't 
bear him." 

Here the subject was dropped be- 
tween the boys, who soon became too 
much interested in their game to think 
of any thing else. 

Peter Wilson did feel hurt at the 
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unkind way in which Charles Arnold 
Bpoke to him Other boys were playing 
around, but he made no offer to join 
them in their sports, but went off slowly 
to the school house, and sitting down 
at his desk, leaned his head upon his 
hand, while his thoughts wandered 
away to the times past when he had 
a mother to care for him. Since her 
death, all had been changed. His 
father was away a great deal, and 
there was no one at home to love 
him, or even to speak to him kindly. 
Rough treatment among his playfellows 
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was felt, therefore, the more keenly. — 
The thought qf his mother brought to 
the mind of the unhappy boy an image 
of the secluded spot, near the villaga 
church that stood close by, where they 
had laid her earthly remains in their 
last resting place. He often went and 
sat by her grave, for then she always 
seemed nearer to him. He knew that 
it was only the senseless body that lay 
there ; that his mother was not an angel 
and could be as near to him when he 
was at home as when he was in the 
graveyard. Still, it seemed that she 
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waB thinking of him when he was there; 
and he took a sad pleasure, sometimes, 
in going to the green mound that rose 
above her mouldering ashes. 

The harsh repulse he had met with 
from a schoolfellow, made him unhappy 
now, and in this state of mind, he stole 
away to the church yai*d and sitting 
down by his mother's grave, wept him- 
self to sleep. 

After Charles Arnold and his com- 
panion had played for a time, the latter 
put his marbles in his poctet^ and 
said — 
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" Pm tired ; I don't want to play anj 
more." 

'' Oh, no. Don't qnit now," returned 
Charles. " Pm just getting my hand in. 
Here, put down in the ring again." 

But the other shook his head, and 
replied — 

" I can't play any more. I don't feel 
Uke it." 

"Why don't you?" 

"To teU the truth," said the boy, 
"ever since you spoke so roughly to 
nttle Peter Wilson, I've felt badly. The 
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boy has no mother, and I don't like to 
see any one unkind to him. He went 
off into the school house, looking so 
hurt, and, I suppose, is there now, all 
by himself, while the other boys are as 
happy as they can be. He is not a bad 
boy, and I don't think, just because you 
happen not to like him, that you should 
treat him as you do.'' 

When the boy alluded, before, to the 
fact that Peter had no mother, Charles 
felt a little sorry that he had been so 
rough to him. 
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*' Where are you going?" he asked, as 
his companion was moving from the 
playground. 

''I want to see if Peter is not alone 
in the school room./^ was replied. "If 
he is, I'll ask him to come out and take 
a game at marbles with me." 

Charles was rebuked.. He had no real 
cause for disliking Peter! The feeling 
was a mere prejudice. This he now 
felt, accompanied by the consciousness 
that he had been unkind and unjust to 
a motherless boy, several years younger 
than himseE As his playfellow started 
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for tlie school house, he went with him. 
On entering, they looked around, but 
cojild see no one. 

" He is not here,^' said Charles. " Where 
can he have gone ? I looked all over the 
play ground as we came along.'^ 

"Maybe,*^ remarked the other, after 
thinking for some moments, ''we will 
find him over in the church yard." 

"In the church yard I Why do you 
think that?" 

"His mother^s grave is there. Pve 
seen him going to it often." 

A shade of painful regret glanced 
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across tlie face of Charles, as he re- 
marked — 

*' Oh, no. I don't think he is in the 
grave? yard/' 

" Fm going to see, any how," said the 
other. 

Charles Arnold, finding his companion 
bent on this, went with him. And when 
they came to the little heap of earth, 
with its head stone and foot stone, 
that marked the resting place of Peter's 
mother, they fonnd him there, asleep. 

How quickly did this touching sight 
soften the feelings of Charles towards 
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the lovely orphan boy, and how keen 
was the regret he experienced as me- 
mory recalled the many instances in 
which he had treated him with harsh- 
ness and contempt. He could not bear 
the sight, but, turned away and walked 
hurriedly from the little enclosure that 
contained the ashes of those who had 
passed away to be seen no more upon 
the earth. 

When Charles Arnold met Peter Wil- 
son, after school was dismissed in the 
evening, he spoke to him kindly, and 
as they walked along towards home 
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and talked together, lie felt a respect 
and sympathy for the boy who had no 
mother to love him that entirely dis- 
persed his old bad feelings. After that 
he was Peter's best friend at school, and 
the gratefcd child repaid his kindness in 
many ways- • 

We should be very careful how we 
indulge wrong tempers towards those 
around us, or permit our feelings to 
find vent in unkind words or actions; 
for, in doing so, we will most likely 
wound some who are abeady suffering 
pain- 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 

» 

EosA Williams had a pleasant home 
and kind parents in the city of Phila- 
delphia; but, like some boys and girls 
that I know of, Bosa thought that there 
were many places in the world more 
desirable than home, because she heard 
others speak of them with expressions 

of delight. For instance, there was a 

(93) 
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school-mate of her's named Ella Bar- 
nmn, whose father resided about fifty 
miles away from Philadelphia, and who 
sent his daughter to the city because 
there was no good school in the neigh- 
bourhood where he lived. Ella, whose 
heart was away among the hills, vallies 
and green fields of her -country home, 
never got tired of talking about Brook- 
dale and the beauties with which it was 
surrounded. To her, it was the most 
attractive spot in the whole world, be- 
cause those she loved were there. It 
was her home, from which she was ab- 
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sent, and there is no place like home, 
as the poet says — 

" 'Mid pleasures and palaces, 
Though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble. 

There's no place like home.'' 

Now Eosa, though she was nearly 
twelve years old, was not a very nice 
girl, and, therefore, she did not under- 
stand why it was that Ella talked so 
much about the beauties of Brookdale, 

Her imagination being active, she 
pictured it to herself as a very garden 
of loveliness. No where in the world 
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could there be such smiling green 
fields; such sweet little streams glanc- 
ing along in the bright sunshine; such 
fine old woods, and such beautiful hill 
sides sweeping gracefully up towards 
the blue sky. 

''Oh, 'how I should like to live in 
Brookdale !^^ Bosa would often say when 
her little friend talked about the home 
for which she was sighing. 

As vacation approached, the two 
Mends made it up between them that 
Ella's father should write to Mr. Wil- 
liams and ask him to let Bosa come 
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up to Brookdale and spend a few weeks. 
This was done, and as Mr. Williams 
knew EUa^s father and mother, he had 
no objection to Eosa going, although 
both he and her mqther told her that 
they did not think she would be con- 
tented to remain in the country away 
from home. 

But Eosa said that nothing would 
make her so happy as to pay a visit to 
Brookdale. So, they Ifet her go with 
Ella when vacation came. Eosa could 
hardly wait for the hour when the cars 

were to start, so eager was she to get 

7 
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away when the morning for their depar- 
ture alrived. Mr, Barnum had come 
down for his daughter, and, in his care 
Eosa was placed by her parents. 

The first thirty miles of tfie journey 
was in the cars, and it was pleasant 
enough. But the next twenty miles 
were passed in an old coach, over a 
stony road, and Rosa was jolted and 
knocked about so badly that she was 
sick and sore enough when she arrived 
at Brookdale, which was a pleasant 
village, in a really beautiful valley, 
and looked picturipsque and attractive 
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from tie top of the hill over which the 
rqad passed along which the travelers 
came^ 

By the time Eosa reached the resi- 
dence of her little friend, her mind had 
lost much of its buoyancy, and was 
turning back towards the home she had 
left, which had never before seemed to 
her so pleasant a place. The counte- 
nance of her kind mother, as she kissed 
her at parting, and said — "Be a good, 
girl, Bosa, dear. We shall miss you while 
you are away," was now distinctly before , 
her, and she wished that she were near 
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her, so that she could fling her arms 
around her neck and press her lips to 
her cheek. 

At last the coach stopped before a 
neat cottage, and EUa^s mother came 
out to meet them, and welcome her 
daughter home. Ella was so glad to 
meet her mother, into whose arms she 
sprung, that, she forgot Eosa, who was 
lifted from the coach by Mr. Barnum 

"Ah, this is your little school-mate," 
said Ella's mother, rather coldly, at least 
so Rosa felt, when Mr. Barnum led her 
forward. "Well, child, I hope you'll find 
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it pleasant up here; but it isn't just 
like the city- We can't have every 
thing so nice and in print, like as you 
can." 

Oh, how Bosa did wish herself at 
home again. At the first glance, no- 
thing was as she had expected to see it ; 
and least of all wer^ her anticipations 
realized in the mother of Ella, who 
looked so little like her owii gentle, 
refined and loving-hearted mother, that 
the contrast was actually painful. And 
yet Mrs. Bamum had kind and tender 
feelings. Eosa was only deceived by 
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appearances and her want of penetra- 
tion and judgment. 

After the two little girls had taken off 
thq^r things, Ella took Eosa out into the 
garden, and all around, to show her the 
beauties of the place. But, there was 
no beauty there for the eycte of Bosa. 
There were flowejs and .green fields, 
running skeams, woods and hills; but 
all was dull, coarse and unattractive, 
compared with the landscapes that had 
been in her imagination. 

Evening found her sad with a de- 
pressing home sickness, and when she 
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went, early to bed, she cried herself 
to sleep. 

In the morning, it was no better with 
Bosa. She sat down to the table ai 
breakfast time, but could eat nothing. 
And through the day she could not rally 
her drooping spirits. In vain did Ella 
try to make her in1;prested in things 
around her; she saw nothing that 
looked beautiful. 

Thus it went on for three or four 
days, until Mr. Bamum, pitying the 
poor child, wrote to her father how 
unhappy she was. 3fr* Williams im- 
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mediately Wrote back that he would 
come for his daughter on a certain day 
and take her home. How slowly passed 
the time to Eosa, w^til that day arrived, 
and then, for hours before it was possi- 
ble for her father to get there, she stood 
at the gate and looked down the road, 
watching for the coach to come. 
' At last, to the joy of her young heart, 
the old mail-coach, with its^four horses, 
swept around the hill side' and came 
dashing along towards the cottage. — 
And now her heart beat with anxious 
fear lest her father might not be in 
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the coach. But, soon to her delight, she 
saw Tiim at the window* In a few mo- 
ments more ehe was^ in his arms and 
sobbing on his bosom. 

Never has Eosa Williams forgotten- 
that visit to the country. It was of 
use to her in more than one sense. It 
taught her to distrust the pictures 
drawn by imagination, and •to compre- 
hend the meaning of the words — " there 
is no place like h»me.'' 
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